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REPLY TO REVIEW OF THE "GREAT DESIGN" OF HENRY IV 
To the Editor of the School Review: 

My attention has been called to a review of my little edition of The 
"Great Design" of Henry IV in the February number of the School Review 
in which the reviewer states that in my introduction to the work I waive 
aside the controversial literature upon the authorship of the "Great Design" 
as without weight and asks whether it was "intellectually honest" not to 
state that it has been conclusively proved that the idea was a pure inven- 
tion of Sully's, and Henry IV had nothing to do with it. To be called 
dishonest, even interrogatively, is certainly rather startling. I question 
whether other terms are not better for expressing differences of opinion; 
and I think you will pardon a gentle demurrer. 

A man is dishonest when he says what he does not believe. Your 
reviewer evidently believes that it has been "conclusively proved" that 
Henry IV had nothing to do with the "Great Design." He would there- 
fore be dishonest if he did not say so. I should be dishonest if I did say 
so, for I, after reading an enormous amount of literature on the subject, 
do not believe it. Pfister, to whose able articles your reviewer refers, 
surely does not "conclusively prove" it, nor does Kiikelhaus in his search- 
ing study. I go far with both, although both leave much to be said. Both 
of them do show how much of the bolstering was Sully's invention and 
what an evolution the idea undoubtedly went through at his hands. Sully's 
history is everywhere suspicious and often demonstrably untrue. But to 
regard exaggerations, and even falsehoods about an alleged fact as "con- 
clusive proof" that there was no kernel of fact at all is a wild canon. 
That the idea in some germinal form was never talked over between 
Henry and Sully, as Sully reiterates, that he foisted it bodily upon his 
hero with no apparent adequate motive, seems to me a much harder 
hypothesis to defend than that of evolution from something, seems — I 
agree with Cornelius — "schlechterdings nicht denkbar." There is surely no 
inherent improbability in Henry and Sully having talked over some such 
idea; and if they did, the qualities of the two minds encourage the notion 
that Henry was first with it. Pfister thinks, not unreasonably, that Sully 
may have got some of his ideas from Cruce's famous Nouveau CynSe; but 
it is clear from Pfister's own pages, as of course otherwise, that the plan 
in embryo was in circulation, probably through Sully's initiative, years 
before the publication (1623) of Cruce's book; and dreams of a united 
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Europe were in the air years before Henry's death. That Henry and 
Sully should have dreamed them somehow together is in itself not half 
so remarkable as that Pierre Dubois dreamed his similar and equally sys- 
tematic dream there in France so long before Cruce, Sully, or Henry came 
upon the stage at all. 

But I hold no brief for either side of this interminable dispute, and 
care comparatively little about it. The historical questions involved are 
certainly interesting, and in some connections important; but I was not 
including the "Great Design" in my series primarily as a historical docu- 
ment, in which case my notes might fittingly be more specific and detailed, 
but as a peace classic, and I was called upon to notice the controversy 
about its genesis only as a secondary thing. As matter of fact, so far 
from "waiving aside" the controversy as of no significance, I find that I 
devoted to it six pages of the fourteen in my brief introduction, naming 
half a dozen authors, including the sharpest French and German critics, 
whom students especially interested in the controversy could refer to, and 
bodily incorporating 'more than two pages from Kitchin, the ablest of the 
English writers known to me who takes essentially the same critical 
position. It is impossible for anybody to read seriously what I wrote 
and not see that the old idea about the "Great Design" is under severest 
impeachment. I therefore humbly submit that the implication that I 
attached no weight to the controversial literature on this subject is — I cer- 
tainly would not say "dishonest" but simply untrue. 

One generally makes a mistake to answer his critics. One had better 
leave it to his book to defend him or fail to, with any interested reader. I 
write this word because I respect so highly your journal and its constitu- 
ency, before whom I confess it is not agreeable to be charged either with 
dishonesty or with ignoring a point to which I really devoted more atten- 
tion than could fairly be asked. As your reviewer precisely inverts my 
main purpose on the point at issue, permit me to repeat what I said in my 
introduction : 

The authenticity of the "Great Design" as the work of Henry himself has 

been the subject of long and heated controversy The settlement of this 

vexed question does not concern us here. Whether Shakespeare or Bacon 
wrote "Hamlet," our chief interest is in the possession of "Hamlet." Whether 
the king or his minister conceived the "Great Design," our chief interest is 
in the fact that this broad and bold programme of world organization was 
worked out in that critical period of history. 

Edwin D. Mead 
Boston, Mass. 



